3S8                Demesne. Appanages.  Coinage

Paris which in 1229 ended the Crusade against the Albigenses, the Count
of Toulouse was deprived of the duchy of Narbonne, i.e. Lower Languedoc;
everything within this district which had belonged in demesne to the
count, especially the viscounty of Nimes, henceforth formed part of the
royal demesne;*the rest passed from the suzerainty of the count into that
of'the king. In 1239 the Count and Countess of Macon, who were child-
less, sold their county to the king. Finally, after the death of the king's
uncle, Philip Hurepel,the counties of Clermont-en-Beauvaisis andMortain,
and the castelkny of Domfront, accrued to the royal domain. On the other
hand, Louis IX formed for his younger sons appanages which almost
counterbalanced the above-mentioned annexations; thus Peter received
the counties of Alencon and Perche, and Robert that of Clermont-en-
Beauvaisis. These appanages awarded to his sons were, however, very
modest compared to those which he conferred on his three brothers, in
obedience to the will of his father Louis VIII. On attaining their ma-
jority, one of them, Robert, received Artois (1237); to another, Alphonse,
were given Poitou, Saintonge, and Auvergne (1241), to which was added,
after his marriage to Joan of Toulouse, the heritage of Raymond VII,
Count of Toulouse, who died in 1249; finally the youngest, Charles,
received Anjou and Maine (1246). If these magnificent provinces had
not been assigned to the princes of the royal family, over half the king-
dom would have formed part of the royal domain. But possibly the
unification of Prance rather gained than lost from this policy of appanages.
In particular, it seems that the very careful administration of Alphonse
of Poitiers contributed to the rapid assimilation of the provinces of the
Midi.

The advantages which the monarchy reaped from the moderation and
uprightness of Louis IX can clearly be seen in the monetary history
of the reign. The king was loth to make excessive profits on the Mint,
or to make arbitrary changes in the relation between the coins and the
money of account; neither did he, at his own good pleasure, modify the
ratio between gold and silver coins. The king^s currency inspired so much
confidence that he was enabled to restrict to his advantage the circulation
of the seignorial currencies, without arousing excessive indignation. He
did not claim, as did later Philip the Fair, that he held the exclusive
right of coining, or of authorising the coining of money, but he pro-
hibited the use of any currency other than his in all places where there was
no seignorial mint, and he ordained that the royal currency should be
accepted per totum regnum. His officials, of course, went farther than he
did, and often attempted unduly to prevent the currency of seignorial
money. But the next generation experienced much graver abuses and
looked back regretfully to the good coinage of St Louis.

Such as they were, the financial resources of the monarchy enabled him
to defend himself when attacked, to carry out two crusades, and finally
to establish peace throughout the kingdom. This was achieved without